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THE MERCHANT — Maryknollers in Japan tell of the charming earnest- 
ness that characterizes the youngsters. Johnny, at the fruitstand with 
Daddy, imitates his elder at catching the fancy of Daddy's customers. 


Alittle man’s eerie story 


sent shivers up our spines. 
BY FRANCIS P. MILROY, M.M. 


B AT NINE O'clock one evening, 
Father Koenigsknecht was going 
over accounts at the office desk. It 
was I who opened the door when the 
bell sounded. I invited a strange 
little man to step in out of the 
darkness. His tiny wife and little 
boy followed him inside. 

“T have a cadaverito, Padre,’’ is 
what I caught, straining a bit to 
understand the little man’s slurred 
Spanish. 

“We brought it with us,” con- 
tinued the visitor, “‘from Lima, and 
we'd like to know what we should 
do with it or how we could bury 
it.” I had visions of a truck parked 
outside, witha coffin in back. ‘‘Where 
is it now?” I asked, trying to be 
as solicitous as possible. 

“I have it in a suitcase in my 
house,”’ replied the little man, as 
if he were informing us that he had 
left his overcoat at home. 

“Well, it won’t be an easy matter 
to arrange for burying it,” broke 
in Father Al. ‘Do the police know 
about this yet?” 

“Well, no. You see, we’ve had it 
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for some time, and —’’ Here, the 
little man’s little wife interrupted. 

Her straight black hair, high 
cheekbones and costume indicated 
a rather primitive background. 
*She hastened to explain that she 
was in the habit 
of burning a 
candle before 
the remains 
each night. But 
an elderly lady 
next door had 
told her that 
it wasn’t the 
right thing to do, and that they’d 
better see the priest and arrange 
to bury it. 

“Actually, there were three of 
them,” said the little man, ‘‘where 
we were living in Lima. We left 
two of them with my uncle but my 
wife insisted on bringing this one 
along in a suitcase with us because 
she has a special devotion to it.” 

My thoughts by that time were 
going back to Brooklyn in a mixture 
of Arsenic and Old Lace and Murder 
Incorporated. But things like that just 
don’t happen in the quiet and 
quite respectable city of Arequipa, 
Peru. 

“Well,” asked Father Al, ““when 
did this person die?” 

““Oh, it’s very old now, Father. 
Just bones. You see, we got the 
three of them from a battlefield of 
the Chaco War, and we had them 
in Lima for an awfully long time.” 

At this, both pastor and I breathed 
sighs of relief; the implications of 
the problem began to lessen. This 
strange little man, then, was no 
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Peter Lorre in disguise. But there 
were some theological misconcep- 
tions to be straightened out. 

We explained that the Church 
holds in great respect the body ofa 
dead person as having shared with 
its soul the trials 
of this life. For 
that reason she 
prescribes a sa- 
cred burial un- 
til the day of 
general resur- 
rection. The 
little man broke 
in with the information that what 
they had in the suitcase was not a 
cadaverito but a calaverita. Well, now, 
that was different: not a skeleton 
but just a skull. 

What would you do with a skull, 
if someone wanted you to take it off 
his hands? The best thing we could 
think of was to have our worried 
parishioners come around the fol- 
lowing Sunday so we could arrange 
to bury it in a dignified manner. 
Meanwhile, we would consult a 
Catholic doctor who could advise 
us on the legal technicalities. 

We blessed their little boy and said 
good-by to his father and mother. 
It was some time before Father Al 
could get back to his books. We 
started comparing our strange re- 
actions as the questioning developed. 
The next time we have any late 
callers it'll be Father Al’s turn to 
answer the door. When he does, 
I'll sneak away to the library and 
busy myself with something less 
exciting, like Murders in the Rue 
Morgue. eS 
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Father ROY PETIPREN in order to help the poor in Korea 
en they need help most has started a burial society. Each 
eposits a hundred whan monthly (20¢). When someone in the 
amily dies the society pays funeral expenses plus five 
fhhousand whan to cover costs of the wake . .. Also from the 











earn the Apostles Creed, Our Father, Hail Mary and Angelus. 


* * 


Monsignor JOHN ROMANIELLO in Rome for special 
assignment. His new book, Bird of Sorrow, will 
pe published by P.J. Kenedy & Sons . .. In 
Los Angeles, Brother THEOPHANE WALSH was awarded 
the medal of St. George for his Boy Scout work 
over the past thirty years. Congratulations! 


* * * 


* 











A woman in Gula, Africa, who had been given up by doctors 
because of cancer and who had been given Extreme Unction ar- 
rived for Mass the other day. She had to walk thirty miles, 
ford a waist-nigh river, and travel all night tnrough the 
rain. Brother ERNEST WOHEAD cites her as 3 good example of 
African faith . . . From Taiwan (Formosa) Father MICHAEL J, 
O'CONNOR reports that 80,000 died last year while 400,000 
babies were born. A rapidly growing population! 


* * * 


Veteran missioner Father STEPHEN V. HANNON, 
who saw chaplain service in World War II, is on 
his way back to Korea. He will assist Father 
JOSEPH SWEENEY in leper colony work there... 
ELIO D'APPOLONIA, civil engineer in Pittsburgh, 
offers to heln 211 our missioners with engineer- 
ing problems. 

* * * 


Fifteen former POW's or refugees from North Korea who are 
separated from their wives by the 38th Parallel have formed 
the Holy Martyrs! Society, reports Brother RAYMOND NIHIL. 
These men live a community life, rise at 5 a.m. for Mass 

and Rosary, go.off to work, return home for spiritual read- 
ing and night prayers. The men do not smoke and they fast 
regularly. Most of them are recent converts. They give 
excellent example to other Catholics, 








ame country, Father WILBUR BORER tells of a woman of seventy 
ho wanted to become a Christian. It took her seven months to 
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BY FRANCIS W. COLLINS, M.M. 


@ GARRAPATAS! Garrapatas! Roll 
that word around in your mouth a 
few times. Give those r’s the best 
trill you can manage. Now try it 
once more, garrapatas! It comes out 
almost a growl, doesn’t it? Well, 
that’s probably exactly what the 
Spaniards did many long years 
ago when they first coined this apt 
word — growled. 

Garrapata is the general term for 
all types and sizes of ticks. Some 
are as large as pin heads, others 
are as tiny as pin points, and the 
rest range in between. But regard- 
less of their size, all have the same 
purpose in life — to be a scourge 
to the humans who live on the 
peninsula of Yucatan. 

Every leaf of every bush that 
borders the paths and byways be- 
tween pueblos is a natural embarka- 
tion point for their voyage into life. 
The little bugs have one very dis- 
turbing tendency that is against all 
the laws of nature, and that is 
their ability to gravitate upwards, 
once they succeed in attaching them- 
selves to a person. 

They usually head for the belt 
region, for they like to have some- 
thing solid to hunch their backs 
against, making it easier for them 
to dig in. It is not unknown for 


them to start right in eating as 
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soon as they gain a foothold. The 
greatest scourge one can experience, 
is to have a garrapata begin his ex- 
cavations in that portion of the 
back which can be reached neither 
by an over-the-shoulder stretch nor 
a twisted, backhanded under-the- 
ribs upstroke. 

Do I hear you say something 
about insecticides? Well, the Indians 
have been here a good many years, 
and they have remedies for almost 
all their ills and misfortunes, but 
the garrapatas have them stumped. 
The best remedy so far developed is 
tobacco mixed with alcohol, but 
that is used only after a trip to wash 
the insects off the body. It is not 
very effective when used as pre- 
ventive medicine. Nor does it help 
the situation much once the garra- 
patas have entrenched themselves. 
A warm salt-water bath helps to 
relieve the itch of the victim for 
a time but there is nothing perma- 
nent about it. 

Like the rest of the’ people here, 
we missioners suffer the scourge of 
garrapatas and hope for a change of 
season and the hot weather when 
the garrapatas disappear — only to 
have other imps, some as bad, some 
worse, fill in for them until they 
show up again on the leaves by the 
roadside. ra | 
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THE SALESMEN 


BY GEORGE J. HIRSCHBOECK, MI.M. 


Initiative all out of proportion to their size! 








@ i 


It is easy to see that Christ goes right to the heart of these eager 
young people; they are smart enough to know a friend when they see one. 


@ every Saturday afternoon at two 
o'clock the Kinugasa mission in 
Japan is overrun with seventy chil- 
dren of all sizes and descriptions. 
They come to hear about God and 
why He made them — but few of 
these are Catholic children. Most of 
them have been touched by grace 
just enough to want to know more 
about Christ and their own souls. 

Behind the church there is a high- 
class neighborhood, and some of its 
children, although they seem to 
have all the things a Japanese child 
could want, come because they want 
something more than they get from 
home. A couple of blocks away from 
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the church, is a run-down section 
of town. From it come a number of 
little ragamuffins who are most 
faithful in attending catechism class 
even when prizes or candy are not 
given out! ““They must be taught 
with a stick,” said a priest who was 
stationed here for a while. But no 
matter how much one scolds them 
for jumping on the chairs and tear- 
ing around the garden, they come 
back for more. What is it that makes 
these “wild angels’’ so sensitive to 
Christianity? Perhaps the following 
is an answer. 

Nowadays, in Japanese schools, 
there is no ethical or moral teach- 
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Sales resistance is at a low ebb (only four distract 
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ed eyes) when a vol- 


unteer shows and narrates a strip-film depicting the life of the Saviour. 


ing at all. Children from pagan 
homes get only the little in the way 
of traditional morality that parents 
themselves can give. The consciences 
of these boys and girls are alert to 
what is right and wrong. And when 
our young people are taught with 
charts, puppet shows, and games 
they listen very gratefully to what 
we say. 

We cannot baptize most of these 
children until they are quite a few 
years older. But sometimes boys 
who have been coming for a number 
of years to instructions and Mass, 
and who we can pretty well ascer- 
tain will persevere, are baptized. 
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These children are real sources 
of good in the homes in which they 
live and the schools which they at- 
tend. When they go home they tell 
their folks about what Christ did 
and what the priests and Sisters 
said. And when the Sisters visit the 
homes they get a good reception. 
Some of the parents and older 
brothers and sisters may come to 
catechism class. In the schools, some 
of the children speak up when a 
teacher talks about human beings 
being descended from monkeys or 
asks who made the world. 

They also bring their friends 
around and usually the most earnest 
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Father Tokuhisa’s mountain music 
casts a spell on these lassies. (Left) 
Father Hyatt wins on their hit parade. 


ones stick with us. Even if they 
do not become Catholics, what they 
have learned about Christianity 
will come to the fore when they 
meet crises in later life. 


Unconsciously, the children serve | 


as some of our best advertisers. 
When they see a missioner coming 
down the street they yell for at- 
tention and everybody turns around 
to get a look at the foreigner whom 
the children like that well. The 
children tag along and chatter about 
all kinds of little things that show 
how much they trust us. We repeat 
to ourselves what Christ said beauti- 
fully: “‘Suffer the little children to 
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come unto me... TT | 
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A broken toy, a quizzical eye for mere adults, a world full of adven- 
tue — these are the hallmarks of little boys all over the world. 








By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


| cannot help but recall those who 
were with me at Maryknoll and 
died most violent deaths overseas — 
Father Jerry Donovan, Father 
Robert Cairns, Father William 
Cummings, Bishop Francis Xavier 
Ford, Bishop Patrick Byrne, Brother 
Gonzaga, and others. Did they see 
the pattern forming in their own 
lives or was it sudden? Not unlikely, 
they all had time to choose the path 
of conformity with all the inevita- 
bility that goes with this choice. 
Sometimes the road is clear and 
evident; other times the view is 
obscured. In times of suffering the 
vision gets clearer. When all is 
serene, there is most danger. We 
want to hold on to the Status quo 
without reference to the Will of 
God, and His good pleasure. There 
are times in individual cases and in 
the lives of Societies like Maryknoll, 
when we must face eternal reality 
and ask ourselves, ““What does God 


want?” 


Our Lord told the disciples at Sidon 
that His food was to do the Will of 
His Father. Little did their simple 
souls realize the depth of this state- 
ment, nor did they know at the 
time how this fact would cut across 
their own lives, leading them to 
careers and to deaths undreamed. 

Once Our Lord began His public 
life, His freedom was gone. He be- 
came the victim of history. Like all 
those who have the vision of God’s 
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Will in the universe, He was bound 
to clash with those worldly ones, 
always in the majority, who want 
no trifling in the status quo, and with” 
those who had special interests. 7 
Mary had the same experience. | 
Once she heeded the angel’s words © 
and gave God what Guardini calls 
a “blank check”’ she too found her 
loyalty to God’s Will the cause of 
her own career of suffering. It was, 
and is, inevitable for everyone who 
has the vision of the true values. 


Maryknoll is preparing for a Chap- | 
ter. In August of this year some 
forty or more delegates will assem- 
ble to scrutinize the regime of the 
present Superior General and his 
Council, to evaluate their work and 
that of the personnel since 1946 — 
to criticize where there has been 
failure — to elect the next Superior 
General and his Council — and to 
make necessary changes and rec- 
ommendations. 

Pray, please, that in all of this, 
our delegates and the men they 
represent will have but one thing 
in mind — What does God want? 
Pray that they will not allow preju- 
dice, emotion, special interest or 
the status quo to hide the real and 
only valid objective — the Will of 
God and consequently — His glory. 


- 

















Meet the Wong Family 
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@ THE APARTMENT is neat, with just that disorder when six children 
romp and play, and leave everything for mother to pick up. The furni- 
ture is worn, the telephone has just been disconnected, but the apartment 
has ceiling fans, a bathroom, and amenities of working people. 


A few weeks ago the Wong family were happy and comfortable, with 
an assured income. One evening the father came home from work and 
went swimming. News reached Mrs. Wong a few hours later that he 
had drowned. The new widow found herself with but $20, and the 
responsibility of finding a livelihood for her old mother and six children, 
three to thirteen years of age. 


Mrs. Wong had been a teacher in Canton before her marriage, but 
she cannot work now. She must care for her five-year-old daughter 
who has never been able to walk. The child suffers from a nervous 
disorder and all the family’s money was spent on medical treatments 
for her. The family must now move to a fourth-story single room. 
How can one speak of courage and bravery to a young mother suddenly 
made a penniless widow? BB 


















Maryknoll’s Father Connors 
pays his respects to one 
of Korea’s oldest traditions. 


BY MARK L. KENT, M.M. 
12 


@ THE CENTER of attraction in the 
above picture is Father Joseph Con- 
nors. It was taken during the birth- 
day party (his 61st) celebrated in 
Korean style according to a tradi- 
tion more than 2,000 years old. 

Before the festivities started, 
Father Connors was arrayed in spe- 
cial garb befitting one who has 
attained three-score-and-one. On 
his head was put a black silk hat 
with two streamers hanging at the 
back. This hat symbolizes the ci- 
cada, an insect that ancient scholars 
believed, fed only on the purest and 
freshest dew. Only the noblest of 
thoughts should enter the mind of 
one who wears such a hat. 

Other ceremonial garments in- 
cluded a white vest with many 
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broad pockets, and a light coat of 
deep blue. To Koreans, blue sym- 
bolizes spring: maybe they think 
that life begins at 61. Hung around 
Father Connors’ neck were two 
medallions embroidered to depict 
pelicans as befits a man of peace. 

An estimated 1,500 people came 
to Father Connors’ birthday party. 
Many of them had once been his 
parishioners in North Korea; they 
had escaped from the Reds. Other 
delegations came from many parts 
of South Korea. Of course many 
people from Father’s present parish 
in Pusan attended. 

The party got under way in strict 
keeping with tradition. Couples 
representing different delegations 
formed a steady procession approach- 
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ing Father Connors. One couple 
after another, all dressed in ancient, 
beautifully colored garb advanced 
slowly and then went down on their 
knees to give their pastor the most 
solemn of bows. Attendants handed 
each couple tiny silver cups of wine. 
These the couples presented to 
Father Connors. From every cup 
he took a tiny sip. Representatives 
of various societies then gave him 
presents of all descriptions. 

The party lasted from two to five. 
After it was over, Father Connors 
wondered what had happened to 
all the food that had been on the 
table in front of him. He hadn’t 
had a bite of it. 

‘“‘Where did it all go?”’ he asked. 
The answer: knowing smiles. § & 
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A daily chore: rolling into 
balls the raw smoked rubber. 
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The mission dispensary provides the only medical care available upriver. 


WOMAN'S DAY 
in the Jungle 


@ PERHAPS our jungle women along 
the Beni River in Bolivia would not 
win prizes at a beauty contest, but 
as mothers who bring up families 
under tremendous difficulties they 
rank with the best. 

The jungle woman is usually 
married at fourteen, and has her 
first child by sixteen. Like mothers 
the world over, she must provide 


PICTURES AND TEXT BY AMBROSE C. GRAHAM, M.M. 


three meals a day; see that the fam- 
ily’s clothes are washed, ironed and 
mended; chop wood and haul 
water. The primitive methods she 
uses distinguish her from her more 
advanced sisters in other parts of 
the world. 

Jungle women everywhere like to 
be seen at their best. One young 
woman, working in the kitchen, 




























Her kitchen is outdoors with a fence 
te protect it from wind. For an ex- 
planation of her costume and stove 
(above), see the text. The woman 


(left) makes supper on her tacu, 8 
mortar hewn from a tree trunk. In it 
she shells rice; grinds coffee, corn 
or rice; mashes bananas or yuca; 
and even uses it to wash baby in. 
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(opposite) rushed off to fix her hair 
and put on her Sunday best. The 
resulting picture makes about as 
much sense as seeing a mechanic 
in tuxedo fixing a car. 

The stove of the jungle woman is 
primitive. Sometimes it may be 
built out of adobe bricks with a 
metal cover. The woman I visited 
had a stove made on two gasoline 
drums (empty, of course!). 
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The jungle woman spends a lot 
of time at her favorite washing spot. 
She wets and soaps the clothes, 
leaving them in the sun for some 
time. Then she soaps them again, 
and beats them against a plank or 
log. This is hard on buttons and 
fabrics, but with only soap, cold 
water and pounding she is able to 
remove all stains and dirt. Where 
families live together, the women 
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wash in groups. This is the hour of 
relaxation. All their difficulties and 
troubles are forgotten as they joke 
and laugh, and pass on the latest 
bit of gossip. 

Then, of course, there is the ever- 
present chore of washing dishes. 
This is done in cold water. When 
the dishes are greasy, an applica- 
tion of wood ash from the fireplace 
takes care of the problem. The 
feathery ash lives up to the adver- 
tising slogan: “‘Has not scratched 
yet.” 

These busy women are descend- 
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ants of Spanish settlers, of Indian 
stock, or mixed. They run the 
gamut from pure white to coffee 
color. They learned to work almost 
from the time they learned to walk. 
Up to the age of marriage, they 
helped take care of younger sisters 
and brothers. So the script of a 
jungle woman’s life is directed by 
the loud wail of children. 

These wonderful working women 
of the Beni may have defects but | 
those are well compensated by 
wholehearted dedication to fami- 
lies. ae 
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the insufferable indignity!” 





VATTERN FOR LIVING 







@ RECENTLY while in Japan, I vis- 
ited Nagasaki and was the guest of 
the local head of the Church there, 
Bishop Yamaguchi. One morning 
the bishop and I walked to the 
Suwa Shrine, the largest Shinto 
shrine in the Nagasaki area. 

There, a most gracious little co- 
incidence occurred. We had hardly 
taken positions off at the side, to 
watch the stream of worshipers, 
when a neatly costumed Japanese 
mother approached with two 
charming toddlers. One child was 
about four years old, and the second 
certainly was less than three. The 
mother proceeded to teach her chil- 
dren how to pray. She showed each 
of them how to bring together its 
tiny hands and clap, then to fold its 
hands on its breast and pray. This 
done, she gave each child a coin to 
toss into the coffer that stood before 
the shrine. 

Now, the coincidence lay in this: 
twenty-one years previously, I had 
visited Bishop Yamaguchi, then a 
pastor in Nagasaki, and we had 
made one morning a similar jour- 
ney to the Suwa Shrine; and during 
that first visit, a Japanese mother 
with two tiny tots had undertaken 
to teach her children how to pray. 

The bishop and I both recalled 
the previous incident. ‘In their 
desire to pray,” the bishop re- 
marked, “‘the Japanese people have 
not changed much.” 


BY JOHN J. CONSIDINE, M.M. 








This Nagasaki experience gives 
me a stepping-off point for my brief 
presentation of three major spiritual 

factors that characterize the new 
Asia and Africa. 

Since the end of World War II, 
some twenty-seven per cent of the 
human race, or over 650,000,000 
people on the globe, have obtained 
self-government. The great major- 
ity of those newly evolved people 
are found in Asia and Africa. Their 
political change is in many cases 
indicative of other substantial social 
changes that have altered the rela- 
tions of Asia and Africa to the rest 
of the world. World War IT, history 
promises to prove, was the end of 
an epoch. 

But now, in talking of change, 
let us not rush too fast and too far 
for our conclusions. The first major 
spiritual factor that I would men- 
tion, as regards present-day Asia 
and Africa, highlights not change 
but the absence of change: despite 
superficial observations to the con- 
trary, Asia and Africa today remain 
as they have been for centuries; 
namely, continents of prayer and 
reverence. 

Not only in Japan, but through- 
out all Asia and Africa, I have 
never tired of visiting places of wor- 
ship of almost every form. Time 
and time again, I have been fas- 
cinated as I have observed the 
earnestness, the humility, the pro- 
found recollection, of men and 
women, of young and old, of Chris- 
tian and non-Christian, as they 
engaged in prayer. 

It was in Japan, however, that I 
was most strongly impressed not 
only by the widespread recourse to 
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prayer but by the presence, in the 
people as a whole, of the spirit of 
reverence and the appreciation of 
spiritual beauty. At the Hakozakj 
Shrine in Fukuoka, I watched men 
and women — some in Japanese 
and some in Western garb — enter 
from the street through the old, 
two-story, sixteenth-century gate. A 
businessman put his brief case on 
the ground, clapped his hands, 
folded his arms on his breast, and 
with his eyes closed, remained some 
minutes in prayer. A young woman, 
perhaps a teacher, was near him, 
and she likewise was quickly ab- 
sorbed in prayer. 

At Uji-Yamada, the great shrines 
are in a magnificent park, 165 acres 
in size, filled with majestic cedars. 
In Kagura Hall at Uji-Yamada, | 
watched some hundreds of school 
boys and girls sit in attentive silence, 
as groups of Shinto priests and 
priestesses performed the ceremo- 
nies. Four young priestesses, clad 
in white and red silks and carrying 
sakaki-tree sprays, gracefully and 
decorously executed the kagura 
dance. Dignity and beauty per- 
vaded the entire scene. 

In Tokyo, a Buddhist friend took 
me to temples of the various Bud- 
dhist sects. As we entered the Go- 
kokuji Temple, his own, I noted his 
bow of instinctive reverence and 
then his hushed voice as he de- 
scribed details to me. I found in 
similar Buddhist temples, from 
Japan to Ceylon, similar evidence 
of reverence and devotion. 

At the great Buddhist center of 
Anuradhapura, in Ceylon, I fol- 
lowed a businessman, about nine 
o'clock in the morning, as he left his 
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the plop and carefully carried before 
it of pim a full-blown lotus flower in a 
n of shallow dish of water. He entered 
Zaki nearby temple, placed his flower 
nen fn the altar, and said his prayers. 
1ese Hundreds of other Buddhists in the 
iter eighborhood expressed themselves 
nid. karnestly, however mistakenly, in 
. A imilar acts of religion. 
on | In Japan, the sense of reverence 
ds, ffor the spiritual inculcates general 
nd respect for every man of piety. At 
me {St. Mary’s Hospital in Nibuno, Sis- 
in. [ter Clementia told me about the 
m, eminent Catholic surgeon, Doctor 
b. }Shimizu, who is known as “‘the doc- 
tor who prays.”’ She spoke of the 
es [tremendous respect he enjoys among 
es [the other doctors. Whenever he un- 
s, Joovers a critical situation during an 
] Joperation, he steps back and bows 
o| Phis head in prayer. The other doc- 
tors, pagans though they are, re- 
spectfully step back and wait. 
The 31,000,000 Catholics of Asia 
i |and the 18,000,000 of Africa are 
y {consistently people of prayer. 
1 
1 
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Among the faithful in the Philips 
pines, despite tragic deficiencies in 
training and guidance because of 
lack of priests, the appreciation of 
prayer is extraordinary. In Manila, 
for instance, at the devotions to Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help, which are 
conducted by Australian Redemp- 
torists, 70,000 faithful participate, 
between dawn and dusk, every 
Wednesday of the year. It is one of 
the great religious phenomena of 
the world. 

In both Asia and Africa, among 
the Catholics there is a very strong 
attraction for the contemplative life. 
Carmels are found throughout the 
two continents. In the Belgian 
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Congo, there are three Carmels, 
two of them staffed by excellently 
trained Congolese nuns whose spir- 
itual life is a challenge for the proud 
peoples of the ancient Christian 
West. 

In India, extraordinary scenes 
are witnessed at Catholic novena 
devotions. At Mount Mary, near 
Bombay, there is another shrine in 
honor of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help; there, besides great numbers 
of Catholics, thousands of non- 
Christians attend the ceremonies 
and fervently participate in the 
prayers. Similar scenes occur 
throughout India. 

*‘Some cold, calculating folk 
among our Catholics,” an Irish 
Redemptorist remarked to me, 
“scowl at these strange goings-on 
with the pagans. No doubt about 
it, many of the pagans come to 
prayer with false ideas. But thou- 
sands of them learn the truth after 
being drawn by a deep hunger for 
prayer, and by the love of Our 
Lady that they acquire by getting 
to know her even while they are 
pagans.” 

And now, with this first major 
spiritual factor clearly stated, let us 
proceed to the second; namely, 
a widespread and increasing lack. 
Throughout the new Asia and the 
new Africa, substantial segments of 
the population, particularly among 
those who have become educated 
and have had contacts with the 
West, have lost their faith in Asia’s 
traditional religions. 

This, readers will recognize im- 
mediately, is the familiar story of 
religion in Asia and Africa. Justice 
Tanaka, of Japan’s Supreme Court, 
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. The Sun Never Sets 


on the celebration of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, somewhere in the 
world, by a Maryknoll 
Missioner. 


Because, when it is 
twelve noon Monday at 
Maryknoll, N. Y., it is 
eleven A.M. in Guate- 
mala, eight A.M. at the 
Maryknoll Seminary, 
California, and six A.M. 
in Hawaii. Going East it 
is one P.M. in the Bolivian 
jungle, six P.M. in Rome, 
seven P.M. in Africa. But 
it is already one A.M. 
Tuesday at Maryknoll 
missions in Hong Kong 
and Korea, and two A.M. 
in Japan. 


Maryknoll members 
and benefactors are 
remembered around the 
clock in all of these 
Masses. 


If there is some one for 
whom you wish to have 
prayers said, why not en- 
roll him or her as a Mary- 
knoll member? Offering 
$1 a year includes a sub- 
scription to Maryxnouu, 
Tue Fievp Arar. 


is a devout Catholic. One evening 
while he was on a visit to the United 
States, I asked him what his col- 
leagues in the upper echelons of the 
Japanese judicial world thought of 
his strong attachment to the Faith, 

“They consider me a religious 
freak,” he replied with a smile. 
“Most of them have no religion of 
any sort.” 

There are some genuinely spirit- 
ual-minded men among the lead- 
ers in Japan’s political, professional, 
intellectual, and business circles, 
but they are exceptions. The ma- 
jority have renounced the tradi- 
tional religions of Japan: some to 
become declared atheists; more to 
become agnostics; great numbers to 
enter a class lacking any clear spir- 
itual definition. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, who governs 
religious-minded India, is, as his 
father was before him, an English- 
university graduate and a declared 
agnostic. Similar godless men among 
India’s top leaders are common. 

In Karachi I talked with a young 
professor, Martin Alfonzo, an edu- 
cated Moslem who had lost his 
faith in Islam but had become a 
devout Catholic. Such a conversion 
is unusual among educated Asiatics, 
and extraordinary among Moslems. 
I asked Martin for his analysis of 
faith among the 250,000,000 adher- 
ents of Islam — the strongest tradi- 
tional religion in Asia and Africa. 
His analysis was as follows: 

Intelligently sincere, practicing 


adherents of Islam 10% 
—superstitiously sincere, 

practicing adherents 40% 
—nominal, non-practicing 

adherents 45% 
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—non-believing adherents 

vho remain Moslems for con- 

ynience but who, as a modern 

dite, have become practical 

agnostics or atheists _ 5% 
100% 


Thus among the reputedly fanat- 
ical Moslems, a cautious estimate of 
the doubters who have been 
prompted to free themselves from 
ihe trammels of their traditional 
belief runs into millions. 

I have seen similar analyses of 
other non-Christian religious bodies 
on the two continents. The two 
important considerations in regard 
to the deserters from all of them are 
these: (1) in most cases, the step 
has represented influences from the 
West or from Russian communism; 
(2) for the most part, the step has 
been a negative one, an abandon- 
ment of a religious position for a 





non-religious position. 

“Tt’s a smart, new world that we 
have entered,” observed a young 
intellectual in Ceylon, “but a spirit- 
ually bleak one.”’ 

The third major spiritual factor 
in Asia and Africa today lies in the 
moral order: it is an almost univer- 
sal state of mind. It is the abiding 
conviction among Asians and Afri- 
cans, whether rich or poor, high or 
low, that they are the subjects of — 
the victims of — injustice. 

That injustice has revealed itself 
among them in three principal 
fields: (1) political injustice, ex- 
pressed principally in foreign ag- 
gression and domination; (2) eco- 
nomic injustice, resulting for the 
big man in business handicaps of 
many sorts, and for the little man 
in deep poverty and _ insecurity; 
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(3) social injustice, bringing to all 
Asiatics and Africans, without dis- 
tinction, world-wide inferiority and 
disdain. 

Immediately comes the objection 
from the average white reader: 
‘Oh, no, that is not a major factor 
today! That was a problem in pre- 
war days.”’ Then the objector con- 
tinues: 

**As to political injustice, whether 
or not the Western world gets credit 
for the change, Asia at least has 
experienced elimination of this sense 
of injustice today. As to economic 
strength, the West has too little 
stake in Asia to permit it to create 
grave economic injustice there to- 
day. As to social injustice, which 
means principally racial injustice, 
all sane elements in the West have 
learned their lesson and express 
very little prejudice against men of 
color today.” 

Unfortunately, this is far from 
being the case. When the nations 
of Asia and Africa met recently at 
Bandung, in Indonesia, a young 
American woman of Far Eastern 
birth, who walked past the Confer- 
ence Hall was peremptorily driven 
off the sidewalk into the street by 
an Indonesian policeman. 

“It was an extraordinary experi- 
ence!” the young woman remarked 
philosophically. ‘‘A short twenty 
years ago, well within my own 
memory, brown or yellow police- 
men seldom if ever waved white 
persons off sidewalks to make room 
for Asians. White men then had 
preferred positions on Asian side- 
walks, in Asian summer resorts, in 
Asian hotels and restaurants, in 
Asian business and trade, and, of 
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course, in all Asian governments.” 
The change has come, but the 

memory of the past lingers. And 

the full import of the significance of 

* the past is a in i immo 

of Asians and some 

Africans, either * 

by the new = 

events that Bs 

mark the 


changes or by © 


the propaganda | 


of the enemies fecha 42. Ye 


of the West, that is relentless. 

As regards the sense of economic 
injustice, Doctor Charles Malik, the 
distinguished representative of Leb- 
anon at the United Nations, made 
an interesting statement in his 
address at Fordham University re- 
cently. Speaking as an Asiatic, 
Doctor Malik said that, among 
Asia’s poor, more millions than ever 
in history experience a sense of 
revolt against their poverty, because 
no longer, as in previous periods, 
are they of the mind that they must 
accept supinely the burden of hun- 
ger and want and insecurity. Today 
as never before, they have the clear 
conviction that the poverty of Asia’s 
masses is an unjust poverty, in- 
flicted on them by others — either 
Westerners or Asiatics. 

An Australian, W. MacMahon 
Ball, has expressed in scathing terms 
the Asian’s and the African’s sense 
of injured justice at the white man’s 
contempt for him because he is a 
man of color. “It is bad to be poor,”’ 
Professor Ball has the Asian and 
the African declare, “bad to be 
without political power; but to be 
treated as though you belong to a 
lower order of nature — that is 
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the wholly insufferable i ignominy,’ 
The cry of outrage against the 
white man’s unjust contempt em. 
braces not only the men of color 
whom we know in America, but 
Pace See eee also the mighty 
» hosts of men o 
color who peo- 
_ ple all Asia and 

W. Africa. 


a uu aod 

"Alcon: ‘A “hunger for prayer; a 
strong temptation to follow the 
West in abandoning the life of the 
spirit; a temptation to rise in furious 
revolt against injustices. 

With this picture of Asia and 
Africa before us, what should be 
our course? Obviously, we must 
recognize how these factors dispose 
all Asians and Africans for exploita-’ 
tion by communism. But we must 
not merely fight communism. A 
non-Catholic, the eminent historian 
Arnold Toynbee, gave us his an- 
swer. Though Toynbee’s solution 
would not be ours, his recognition 
of the problem is clear cut. “We 
shall serve effectively both Asia and 
Africa and ourselves,’’ he ‘says, 
“only if we give those continents 
our only truly precious possessions: 
Christlike actions and the essence 
of our Christian heritage. 

‘Man is always relapsing from 
the worship of God,” notes Toyn- 
bee, ‘“‘to the worship of his tribe or 
himself. Christianity is a gospel not | 
for the West but for all mankind.” 
Today the West is being challenged 
by a powerful East. The West must 
win... as a partner with God in 
the work of creation.” ae 
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A room in the Maryknoll seminary is a fitting 

memorial. A plaque on the door reminds the 

student occupant to pray daily for your rela- 
tive or friend. Offering $1500. 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P.O., New York 
Dear Fathers: 

I enclose $.. toward the $1500 needed for a 
memorial room in the Maryknoll seminary. 


My Name... 
Street 













































@ AT PRESENT, I’m a walking dis- 
pensary! I take my nurse’s kit with 
me as I go my rounds in this big 
parish in Cochabamba, Bolivia, 
high in the mountains. The parish 
is so huge that this is the first time 
we have contacted many of the 
ople. 

I can tell that this is the first time 
people have seen a Sister; they are 
very shy, as I approach them. But 
they soon realize I want to help 
them. Then they tell me about the 
sick in the village. Every day I go 
to a different district. 

Outside the city limits, almost all 
our parishioners are Indians, living 
in tiny villages — simply clusters of 
huts on the mountain sides. There 
is a lot of climbing to be done. 

In Tirani, I do my work in a 
small, half-built schoolhouse. I’ve 
been busy vaccinating the children 
there against typhoid fever. My 
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BY SISTER MICHAEL JOHN 


WALKING 
DISPENSARY 
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companion is a sixteen-year-old 
Indian girl. 

We’ve also been taking a census 
in Tirani. The homes are extremely 
primitive. They have no electricity, 
no running water. There is not 
a single piece of furniture in the 
windowless, smoke-filled, one-room 
huts. The women sit on the ground 
when they prepare the food. Chick- 
ens, sheep, cows, and ‘dogs share 
the dirt floor with the crawling 
babies. It is a wonder there is not 
more disease. 

At Cona Cona, by contrast, we 
work in “‘luxury.”” A wealthy land- 
owner has given us a room in his 
house, for our dispensary. It is a 
front room, facing the road, and 
easy of access for the people. The 
owner also provides transportation 
for us each week. This is a tremen- 
dous help. It takes twenty-five min- 
utes by car, one way, so, you can 
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imagine how long a walk that 
would be. 

I like Saturday mornings very 
much. ‘hat is when | take care of 
our Santa Ana parochial school 
children. 1 have weighed and meas- 
ured all of them and vaccinated 
them against typhoid. Now I am 
trying to give each child at least a 
cursory exantination. We send those 
who need dental care to the school 
dentist. He gives a certain amount 
of free treatment, but actually it 
amounts to very little. For the obvi- 
ously undernourished and anemic, 
Jam trying to get vitamin and iron 
preparations. Of course, the chil- 
dren always wait until Saturday to 
fall off the Jungle-Jim, cut their 
heads, bruise their knees. They 
probably feel they can be reckless 
that day, knowing there is a nurse 
at hand. 

While in La Paz recently, I ob- 
tained a temporary license to prac- 
tice as registered nurse. At the same 
time, I began the long and compli- 
cated process that should eventually 
enable me to get a permanent li- 
cense. Would you believe it? Out- 
side of us Maryknoll Sisters, there 
are less than twenty registered 
nurses in all Bolivia. 

The nursing profession has no 
prestige here. Nurses earn poor 
salaries and work very long hours. 
Some American nurses, working for 
World Health Organization in La 
Paz, are trying to reorganize the 
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National School of Nursing and 
raise the standard of nursing, and 
thus make the profession more 
attractive to Bolivian girls. 

For those who do not know the 
Indians living in the highlands of 
Bolivia, it is difficult to realize how 
much the skilled, medical attention 
means to them. They are aloof, 
unsmiling — suspicious of ‘‘modern 
ways’; and it takes repeated visits, 
with many smiles and friendly 
words before a Sister can break 
through their wall of reserve and 
win their confidence. Then the 


mountain Indians turn to Sisters for 
| ie | 


relief of their spiritual needs. 




























BY RENE P. ARCHAMBAULT 


PERT ON THE GROUND 


@ HOw Does a Peruvian parish dif- 
fer from a parish in the United 
States? Let me answer that ques- 
tion by describing the Ayaviri par- 
ish, our hopes for it and the methods 
of achieving those hopes. 

The present staff consists of Fa- 
ther Vincent McConaughy, Father 
Francis Cahill and myself. We are 
in the process of getting our feet on 
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the ground in the work of bringing 
this parish back to life. It extends 
over an area of twenty-five square 
miles and has within its boundaries 
some 20,000 people. Our program 
has the objective of kindling into 
flame the smoldering embers of 
faith in the hearts of all our parish- 
ioners. Our work is one of recon- 
struction. The majority of our peo- 
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seare baptized but their faith has 
lugged considerably. Long years 
without priests have bequeathed 
hem an appalling ignorance of 
their religion. 

Our attack will take these direc- 
tions: (1) teach the elements of 
the Faith to adults and children; 

)(2) uncover all unsacramental mar- 

‘“Friages in the parish and work 
towards righting them; (3) cam- 
ign for faithful attendance at 

Sunday Mass and regular reception 

of the sacraments; (4) teach reli- 
gion to all public-school children; 
(5) encourage vocations. 

As a first step we have begun to 
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sm,jtake a census of the parish. This. 


“Ework is being done by the priests 
fa themselves. It involves visiting ev ry 
amily that lives in the parish. The 
bject is to uncover a great deal of 
nformation about the material and 
piritual welfare of our people. We 
hope to discover how many of our 
Fparishioners assist regularly at Sun- 
day Mass, how many are married 
@ sacramentally, how many have re- 
ceived their First Communion or 
_| made their Easter Duty. We also 
want to find out what can be done 
to raise the material and educa- 
tional levels of our people. 
' Once such information is avail- 
able, the Legion of Mary and other 
Catholic Action groups can go into 
operation to help right the wrongs 
that have been discovered. 

Our catechist force is twenty 
strong. One paid catechist is in 
charge of nineteen volunteers. This 
phase of the work is largely tailored 
to fit the needs of our people who 
live in widely scattered rural re- 
gions. Most of the parishioners in 
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the country districts are pastoral 
people of Indian stock, woefully 
ignorant of the fundamentals of 
their faith. Through catechists we 
hope to reach all the Indians of the 
outlying parts of the parish, and 
instruct them sufficiently to enable 
them to live as Catholics should. 
Two catechists help us cover the 
needs of those living in Ayaviri 
itself. 

Work among the young people is 
easier. Within the confines of the 
parish are four grammar schools 
and one high school. The priests of 
the parish teach the religion course 
in all these schools. Encouraging 
youngsters to attend Sunday Mass 
and to receive the sacraments used 
to be a problem. Now each boy 
and girl has an attendance card; 
the cards are checked off each week 
and naturally there are prizes for 
the most faithful. This gimmick is 
enormously successful. 

The program to obtain vocations 
is concentrated largely in the altar- 
boy society. We formed a group of 
Knighis of the Altar; some 60 boys 
are active in its ranks. This organi- 
zation calls for weekly meetings, at 
which boys hear spiritual talks from 
their chaplain. A sizable sports pro- 
gram helps keep it alive but the 
emphasis is on making the boys 
Knights of Our Lord, proudly dedi- 
cated to serving God at the altar. 
This altar-boy society has produced 
vocations in many a neighboring 
mission. Let’s hope that it will bear 
fruit in Ayaviri. 

This is a brief outline of what 
Maryknollers hope to do for Aya- 
viri. Does Ayaviri differ much from 
the parish you belong to? an 
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a . See 
Christ’s whole life was spent helping By 
others. Today His work still goes on. 
-Through the missioner, each one of us } 
can help Him in His work of salvation: §. 























“HERE Is no othef anthology of mission 
terature in the English language, and 
here are as few books of any kind as 
yeautiful as the all new Maryknoll 
30lden Book. No effort was spared to 
make this a really gorgeous volume that 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
MISSION LITERATURE 


will enhance your home. Moreover, each 
copy is packed in a sturdy and handsome 
slipcase so that the book will always be 
protected. This slipcase gives the book 
a special usefulness as a gift for an 
occasion that matters. $4.50 


- FOR YOUNGSTERS OF NINE TO FIFTEEN — Father Nevins has turned 
his skillful pen to the life of St. Francis Xavier! ST. FRANCIS OF THE 


SEVEN SEAS, a new, exciting, accurate, action-filled, biography of 


a great saint and missioner. 


Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll P.0.,N.Y. 


CATHOLIC 
ALL- OCCASION 
CARDS * 


14 beautiful 
designs on 
| parchment-like 


paper. 
$1 a box 
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é Father George Hogan leads the Guild of Butchers and Slaughter- 
ers into his- Peto church. Not too long ago these men felt that 
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"a there were far better things to do than to be present for Mass. 


These ancient ruins at Tulum are 
still used by the Maya for their 
old pagan-Christian ceremonials. 


@ 
Peto’s colonial church, cared 


for by Maryknollers, is as_ big 
as many an American. cathedral. 
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@ on my first visit to the island of 


Cozumel, which lies about twelve 
miles out in the Caribbean off the 
coast of Yucatan, | was walking in 
the burning December sun through 
the dusty streets of the village of 
San Miguel. Suddenly I came upon 
a fine little church of Spanish archi- 
tecture, but new, spic-and-span, 
and modern. 

Stained-glass windows glistened 
in the sunshine, the grass plot was 
neatly clipped, and the stucco 
exterior gleamed with fresh paint. 
New churches are rare in Latin 
America, and I wondered how such 
a small village could have built this 
one. The thought flashed through 
my mind that in some way America 
must have had a hand. 

For many years, my pastime has 
been the study of the archaeology 
of Yucatan, the large peninsula that 
juts out from the Mexican main- 
land. When the Spaniards followed 
Columbus, they found great areas 
of the New World inhabited by 
people who lived in large cities that 
formed parts of empires ruled by 
monarchs as regal as their own. 

The Maya of Yucatan were, al- 
most surely, the most advanced of 
all. Their astronomers had devised 
a calendar as accurate as our own, 
and far more accurate than the one 
used in Europe-of that time. They 
could foretell eclipses of the sun 
and moon. They left many messages 
in their hieroglyphic writing, 
carved on monuments and the walls 
of their palaces and temples. Unfor- 
tunately, only fragments of this 
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writing are understood by modern 
scholars. - 

The pagan Maya were a very @#o\% 
religious people. They had an elab- /," 4 
orate pantheon of gods, i* 
the chief of whom seems 
to have been Itzamna, 

a serpent-like’ monster 
who lived in the sky 
and whose principal job 
was to bring rain, on 
which the life-giving , 
corn depended. These 
gods were a_ blood- 
thirsty, demanding lot. 
To them were sacrificed ~ 
birds and dogs. In times 
of great emergency, 
such as hurricanes, 
droughts, and epidem- 
ics, children and men 
were sacrificed — their 
hearts torn out on tem- 
ple platforms, and some- 
_ times eaten. 

When the Spanish 3 
conquistadors came, ; 3 
they found many of the = = 
Mayan cities abandoned Nw A,” 
and overgrown with 
jungle. But others still 
flourished. They were busy centers 
of trade ruled over by native princes 
and a firmly entrenched priestly 
hierarchy. The early Christian mis- 
sioners found themselves facing a 
hard job. 

The Mayan priesthood had al- 
most complete control over the 
thinking of the people. The super- 
stitions of the people were so deeply 
rooted that many persist today after 
almost four hundred years. But the 
Catholic missioners kept at their 
task and at last most of the Maya 
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First 
since 


All dressed up for their 
nify the changes wrought 


became, in varying degrees, Chris- 
tians. The graceful churches and 
conventos erected by them are to be 
seen in every town of any size. 

In 1847, the semi-Christian Indi- 
ans revolted against white rule. 
They massacred all the white peo- 
ple they could lay hands on, 
destroyed towns, and drove out 
priests. When the Mexican Govern- 
ment forced the Indians back into 
forest and jungle, the Maya 
launched murderous raids on bor- 
der villages for fifty years. 

Removed from all instruction 
and religious guidance, these Maya 


O 


Communion, 





| BA 
these Cozumel 
Maryknollers first arrived in 


girls sig- 
1943, 


reverted to paganism. The cross — 
not the crucifix — remained sacred 
and was worshiped not as a symbol 
I suspect, but as a magic fetish. 
As a result of the revolt and the 
long period of unrest that followed 
throughout Mexico, the clergy 
diminished. As the years passed, 
churches fell into disuse and then 
ruin. The people began to forget 
the principles of their religion. 
Then came 1943 and Maryknoll! 
A mission was established on the 
island of Cozumel. The beautiful 
little church mentioned at the open- 
ing of this article was the eventual 
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| 
z result. The first Maryknollers found 
yf astony and barren vineyard. They 
were totally different physically 
| from the small dark-skinned people 
| they had come to serve. They spoke 
| Spanish badly and knew no Maya 
whatsoever. They found that the 
| majority of people were not inter- 
F ested in religion. Church-going was 
' for sissies, not for men. There wasn’t 
_ much objection to having a baby 
baptized — that was a social event. 
But as for going to Mass — ‘‘Car- 
_amba! There are better ways of 
spending one’s time!” 

No priest has ever told me this, 
but I know that it must have been 
about that way. The missioners 
were thwarted in many other ways, 
too. The food in the small towns, to 
an American appetite, is meager. 
The drinking water is dangerous. 
Living quarters consisted of any 
vacant little house that could be 
rented — often distant from the 
church. There was no plumbing, no 
furniture. Insects abounded and 
seemed to prefer imported flesh. 
The loneliness, which only one who 
has lived long apart from his own 
kind can understand, dragged at 
their hearts. 

It was discouraging to those 
young priests to find that many of 
the people who considered them- 
selves Christians kept little altars of 
three branches and stones in their 
corn fields and regularly made 
offerings of food to the gods of the 
forest; that they believed if a black 
moth flew in the house and out 
again, it was a sign someone was 
soon to die. There was a smile or 
two when it was discovered that 
grown men would not eat chicken 
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wings because if they did, their 
wives would become the bosses of 
the households. 

It is hard for me — a non-Catho- 
lic — to evaluate the progress of 
the work from a purely spiritual 
point of view. The practical aspect 
of it I see most clearly. I am sure 
that children who are receiving 
instructions from the few priests 
and Sisters who are here will be- 
come good Christians and forget 
the gods of the corn fields. There is 
a definite decrease in the use of 
alcohol in the villages where mis- 
sions are established. The priests 
are known to everyone, and are 
greeted not only with respect, but 
with affection and cordiality. On 
days of religious significance the 
churches are jammed. The large 
percentage of men who are now 
attending church must be gratify- 
ing to the priests. 


Jungle mission travel is not easy. 




































Father McGuire makes his rounds 
to Mayan homes by trusty bicycle. 


I wish that space were available 
for me to tell something of my 
friends — Father George Hogan, 
who if he had not been called to 
the priesthood would have become 
a great builder; Father John 
McGuire, who has made the Church 
popular; and the many others. 

It goes without saying that the 
Maryknollers in Yucatan are too 
few to reach the vast majority of 
rural and forest-dwelling Indians. 
Many times their number are 
needed. 

Maryvknoll Fathers in Mexico, 
Guatemala, and other Latin Ameri- 
can countries «vhere I have en- 
countered them, are excellent good- 
will ambassadors for our country. 
Those who support them, especially 
businessmen concerned with trade 
in Spanish America, should bear 
this in mind at check-writing time. 
Philanthropists will be interested to 
know that so advantageous is the 
present rate of exchange of the 
Mexican peso and the American 
dollar, that a beautiful church can 
be erected for twelve to fifteen 
thousand dollars; or a nice little 
chapel put up in a grateful village, 
for fifteen hundred. 

The Maryknollers are among the 
Mayas to stay. Nothing will ever 
dislodge them save physical force 
or the completion of their mission 

the establishment of the Church 
and their replacement by the 
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EDITORIAL: 


Who Supports the Sisters? 


@ FROM time to time both the Mary- 
knoll Fathers and the Maryknoll 
Sisters receive inquiries regarding 
the distinction between the Mary- 
knoll Fathers and the Maryknoll 
Sisters. Although the relationship 
has been stated many times in this 
magazine, it is evident that it can- 
not be given often enough if it is to 
remain clear in the minds of mutual 
friends and supporters. Both groups 
are desirous to have the matter 
understood. 


THE Maryknoll Fathers and the 
Maryknoll Sisters are two separate 
ecclesiastical and civil organiza- 
tions: Each has its own superior 
and legislative council. Eacli is 
responsible for its own financing. 
While the Fathers and Sisters have 
always worked: closely together, 
while they spring from a common 
source, while they exist at Mary- 
knoll side by side, they are none the 
less distinct organizations. While in 
the minds of many, the two com- 








munities are identified as sharing a 
common work, the Maryknoll Sis- 
ters, besides laboring in some 
mission fields with the Maryknoll 
Fathers, also work in territories en- 
trusted to other societies or directly 
under local national ordinaries. 


WHEN the Sisters work in conjunc- 
tion with the Maryknoll Fathers, 
the Fathers supply a monthly al- 
lowance agreed upon to cover liv- 
ing costs of the Sisters. At present, 
this allowance is given for about 
one-fifth of the community. In ad- 
dition, as is the custom in parishes 
in the United States, the Fathers 
supply housing both at home and 
abroad for all Sisters working with 
them. 

While these financial arrange- 
ments take care of the expenses of 
the Sisters actively associated with 
the Maryknoll Fathers, there are 
also many other Sisters engaged in 
training and administration for 
whom the Sisters must find their 


This Month’s Cover 


The Aymara boy on our cover this month lives on 
the roof of South America. His home is an adobe 
shack perched on one of the tremendous peaks of 
the Andes. Looking down into the valley far be- 
low, he gets what many boys in other lands long 
for, an eagle’s-eye view of the rest of the world. 
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own support. In addition, the Sis- 
ters must raise their own funds for 
building, for building maintenance, 
for educating and training their 
Sisters, for medical care, for the 
care of their aged and infirm, and 
soon. There are also certain mis- 
sion activities, independent of the 
Maryknoll Fathers, wholly financed 
by the Sisters. 

Moreover, the Sisters maintain a 
teachers’ college for training their 
own personnel. Other of the Sisters 
are attending outside schools and 
colleges to become doctors, nurses, 
social workers, and so on. Each 
year, a large group of young women 
enter Maryknoll for training. Dur- 
ing their years of postulancy and 
novitiate, they must be fed, clothed 
and housed; as must also be those 
who train them. The rapid growth. 
of the Sisters necessitates building 
expansion. The money necessary 
for all these things, and many more, 
must be raised by the Sisters them- 
selves through gifts from their 
own friends, appeals, and church 
collections. 


MANY years ago, the Founder of 
Maryknoll, Bishop James Anthony 
Walsh, wrote some words in this 
magazine that are well worth re- 
calling at this time: 

“May I suggest that you who 
keep Maryknoll in mind take note 
of the fact that the good Sisters, to 
whom Maryknoll owes so much and 
whom so many regard as part of the 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society of 
America, are in reality a separate 
ecclesiastical organization and have 
their own separate civil corporation 
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— and if you are writing a check or 
making a will, do not forget The 
Maryknoll Sisters of St. Dominic, Inc.”’ 


THIS magazine, although published 
by the Maryknoll Fathers, has 
always tried to make known the 
work and need of the Maryknoll 
Sisters. We will continue to do so 
in the future. We will also remind 
our readers from time to time about 
the distinction between the two 
communities. We will also con- 
tinue to urge our friends and readers 
to support the Maryknoll Sisters — 
an outstanding group of Catholic 
women and fine missioners. gg 
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In the crypt beneath the chapel, Bishop Lane blesses the new resting 
place of the Maryknoll co-founders — Bishop Walsh and Father Price. 


A DAY FOR THANKSGIVING 


® EVER SINCE the first brick was 
laid in Maryknoll Seminary, we 
have been looking forward to the 
time when we would have a perma- 
nent chapel. For years the project 
was postponed time and time again 
in order to take care of more urgent 
mission needs. Finally, several years 
ago the construction was begun. 
This month Maryknoll will dedi- 
cate the new chapel. It will be open 
for public inspection on Sunday, 
May 20, along with the rest of 
the seminary. ae 
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Maryknoll’s headquarters and major seminary. 











Monkey Business 






BY THOMAS W. TAKAHASHI, M.M. 


@ LAsT YEAR was the year of the 
sheep according to the zodiac cal- 
endar, still popular in rural dis- 
tricts like Sonobe. This year is 
the year of the monkey. Those who 
have strong attachment to the “old 
way of thinking” hold on to the 
superstition that those who marry 
during the year of the monkey will 
not have a happy marriage because 
the word saru means both “‘monkey”’ 
and “to leave.’’ The Japanese use 
different characters to write ““mon- 
key” and “‘to leave”’ but the sound 
is the same. 

No one in modern Japan, you 
might think, would bind himself 
under such an onerous superstition. 
A radio program on New Year’s 
Day, commenting on the year of the 
monkey, satirized this ancient super- 
stition and told the young people to 
disregard the belief. It reminded me 
of Joseph, one of our fine young 
Catholics, who came in to discuss his 
marriage problem last December. 

Joseph, as the eldest son, is des- 
tined to carry on the family farm. 
He is the only Catholic in a small 
village about two hours from Son- 
obe by bicycle. His parents picked a 
young lady for him, and gave him 
no choice but to marry her or for- 
feit his rights as eldest son and leave 
the family. Joseph had no objection 
to marrying the girl. But, being a 
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product of New Japan, he wanted 
a period of courtship. 

To this the family objected since 
he had to marry before the year of 
the monkey. Joseph does not believe 
in such superstition but his rela- 
tives were adamant. No son of theirs 
was going to be married in the year 
of the monkey. The solution was 
to instruct his wife-to-be, a pagan, 
on the solemnity and permanence 
of a Catholic marriage, and on his 
duties and obligations. Everything 
was taken care of, and the marriage 
was performed in the sacristy be- 
fore Christmas. 

Japan may have risen from defeat 
in the last war and learned much of 
how the rest of the nations live. 
But in the country sections, such 
new ideas as democracy and rights 
of individuals are still regarded as 
revolutionary. It will take a long 
time before the old ways can be 
changed. Joseph told me that when 
his children become old enough to 
marry, the antiquated superstition 
about it being bad luck to marry 
in the year of the monkey will be 
gone with today’s grandfathers and 
grandmothers. 

There is a vast difference in the 
way of thinking between the city 
and the country. Joseph is a young 
man who needs plenty of grace to 
persevere in the Faith. ae 
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THE complexity of modern civilization has not yet touched these 
San Blas Indian girls of Panama. Their tribe is primitive, independ- 
ent and pure-blooded. Some of them have become Christians. 











Maryknoll has two large mission areas in Bolivia. These 
requests come from the missions high up in the Andes. 


a 
Solemn Mass vestments .... . 150 set 
Twochurch bells. . . .... . 100 each 
Weetementcase ...... « » 100 
memtteme agi CUrems. . . ss st wt 65 
PU cw Cs 45 
Baptismal font, register, oilstocks . . 40 
Catafalque andcandles. . ... . 30 
Mass vestments . ...... . 25 set 
Benediction cope. ...... . 20 

| Twochurchcrosses...... . 15 each 

| Mass cards , 15 set 


| Write: MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., N.Y. 
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s LOVE for the poor is the hallmark 
ofa missioner. But this work of love 
is not without its humorous angle. 

The priests who have traveled the 
maze of jungle rivers in the Pando 
region of Bolivia have left behind 
them a blazed trail — a path well 
marked by cast-off clothing and 
personal effects. I followed one of 
these trails up the Madre de Dios 
River and across country to the 
Beni River. An interesting trail it 
was. 

I met an Indian sporting a snappy 
double-breasted coat; it was part of 
the suit that Father Jakowski had 
purchased at the time of his ordina- 
tion. The Indian was about five 
sizes too small for the coat but he 
managed to wear it with an air of 
distinction. 

I saw a pair of Father Tom Col- 
lins’ shoes on a big dark fellow. 
There was a little too much feet for 
the shoes; this lad with native in- 
genuity had lopped off the toes of 
the shoes with his machete. 

I spotted a pair of pants that 
Father Jim Logue used to wear 
when he wasn’t quite as big as he is 
now. I saw the sweater that once 
kept Father Walt Valladon warm 
when the north wind blew across 
Maryknoll-on-the-Hudson. That 
sweater is now the prize possession 
of an old woman who will bless 
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BY LAWRENCE J. BURNS, M.M. 


Father Valladon with fervent eyac- 
ulations every time the south wind 
blows across the jungles. Our south 
wind drops the temperature to forty 
degrees above zero, which is teeth- 
chattering weather in the open 
homes of the tropics. 

I arrived in one little village in 
the jungle and was met by — the 
New York Yankee ball team. All of 
the small boys were wearing base- 
ball hats with “Yankee” written 
across the front — compliments of 
Father Jim McCloskey. 

I met an Indian who was wearing 
a pair of glasses, once the property 
of Father Joe Flynn. The Indian 
said that he couldn't read at all 
without those glasses. I knew that 
he couldn’t read period. But glasses 
give him a certain prestige among 
the people of his pueblo. 

It was in the most distant outpost 
of the vicariate, up near the Peru- 
vian border, that I encountered the 
most astonishing spectacle of all. 
My motor boat was chugging up a 
little jungle river, miles from any- 
where. I got a jolt when I saw an 
Indian. He and his family were 
paddling downstream in their dug- 
out canoe. The Indian was wear- 
ing a white T-shirt: and splashed 
across his chest, in big maroon 


letters, were the words “BOSTON 
COLLEGE. aB 
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with this Maryknoll Sister as she speaks of Christ and 
His love to this sick woman on her hard Bolivian bed? 


Yes, you ARE here to share in this work of mercy if 
your generosity helped to prepare this Sister-nurse for 
her life work. 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


l enclose $........to help support a Maryknoll Sister-in-training. 


As long as | can, | will send $ 
this at any time. 
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BxERE ON Formosa, great strides 
fave been made in the use of the 
Wih be (iron horse). In America you 
think of an iron horse as a powerful 
locomotive pulling a long line of 
freight cars. It is not so here. Iron 
horse is the Formosan name for a 
bicycle. 

| The uses of the Taiwan iron horse 
would lead one to believe that iron 
mule should be more appropriate. 
' Here are some of its uses. It is 
used as the family Cadillac. A not- 
/uncommon sight is mamma or papa 
pumping, one of the children sitting 
'on the bar between seat and handle- 
bars, another child behind the par- 
‘ent. This could be called ‘Three 
Men on a Horse.”’ 

I have seen not only three but 
four passengers on an iron horse. 
This happened when a fourth child 
stood on the little space behind the 
one on the seat. With that many 
passengers on one bicycle, the prob- 
lem arises: How mount the iron 
horse? 

Well, the children are put in 
place first and then the rider mounts 
from the left side. He places his 
left foot on the pedal, gives himself 
alittle start and then pulls the right 
foot gingerly up over the bar. The 
marvel is that he lands on the sad- 
dle. This is as neat a job of mount- 
ing as any Western cowboy’s feat of 
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BY FRANCIS P. DEMASI, M.M. 





Horse... 





getting on his pinto with a casual 
leap. 

The Formosan iron horse is also 
used to ship freight. I am amazed 
to see just how much they can load 
on a bicycle. I often see men rid- 
ing to market; pigs are tied on the 
backs of their iron horses. Other 
riders are pedaling iron horses 
loaded down with baskets of geese 
or chickens. Crates of soda water 
are also carried on the backs of 
iron horses. 

Sometimes two riders carry long 
things such as bamboo poles. With 
both riders holding onto the pole, 
tricky riding is called for. There 
are other cyclists who carry large 
sheets of glass. Each rider holds the 
glass in one arm, and uses the other 
to steer. 

Still another use of the iron horse 
is as a taxicab — better known as 
““‘pedicab.”’ A sidecar or a surrey 
is attached to the bicycle; it holds 
two, sometimes three, persons. 
Naturally the driver of a pedicab 
must have strong leg muscles. In 
age, the drivers range from sixteen 
to sixty. The pedicab also hauls 
livestock, baggage, foodstuffs, fruit, 
canned goods and building mate- 
rials. 

There goes an iron horse now! 
Piled on its rack is a four-foot high 
stack of baskets. an 
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Brother Duane shows his Scouts how to serve Mass in the mission’s church. 





Davy Crockett in Lil Tokyo 


He got him a b’ar 


when he was only twelve. 


ADAPTED FROM THE 
LOS ANGELES TIDINGS 


@ TENNESSEE has its Davy Crockett; 
Little Tokyo here in Los Angeles 
has its Duane Crockett, who is just 
as skilled as Davy in many ways. 

Duane Crockett is a Maryknoll 
Brother at St. Francis Xavier Mis- 
sion on Hewitt St. There he’s in 


charge of Boy Scouts and directs 
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other youth activities for the city’s 
Americans of Japanese extraction. 
If he’d been born a hundred 
years earlier, it’s quite possible 
Brother Duane would have beaten 
out Cousin Davy for the title of 
“King of the Wild Frontier.” 
Davy is rumored to have “‘killed 
him a b’ar when he was only three.” 
Brother Duane is more modest. He 
didn’t shoot a bear until he was 
eleven or twelve, but he really did 
“get him a b’ar.”” Older hunters 
in the party did not appreciate the 
boy’s accomplishment. They were 
hunting deer, and it seems that 
deer take off for distant places 
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“bovs, he also coaches a rifle team of 











ing and evening to gather and re- 
turn the youngsters attending the 
Marvknoll school. More than 75 
per cent of the pupils are non- 
Catholics; many are Buddhists. 
Brother 
Duane would 
rather talk 
about his Scouts 
than himself. 
Troop 145, he 
points out, was 


when they even scent a dead bear. 
Brother Duane has not lost his 

wess aS a marksman. Although 
pends more time coaching altar 


older boys at 
the Japanese 
center. Each 
year he takes 
them on hunt- 
ing trips in the 


GIVE OR TAKE 


You can give 20% of your adjusted 
gross income to Maryknoll or other 
charities. The government takes it 

















High Sierras. 

Born in Oak- 
land, instead of on a mountaintop, 
Brother Duane is at home in the 
mountains and woods. He started 
tagging along on hunting trips when 
he was only six. He and his two 
brothers went on many exploring 
trips into California’s rugged moun- 
tain country. 

As a Maryknoll Brother, he still 
makes frequent trips to the “wild 
frontier’’ with his Scouts. Last 
summer he took Explorers (older 
Scouts} on a pack-in camping expe- 
dition to the Mammoth Lakes. He 
is also a qualified counselor on six 
Scout merit badges, including na- 
ture and forestry. 

Although he never defended the 
Alamo, as did Cousin Davy, Brother 
Duane Crockett served his country 
for three years during World War II 
asa merchant seaman. ‘While quar- 
termaster aboard ammunition ships 
and tankers, he was under fire at 
Okinawa and other Pacific battles. 

After the war he worked as a 
machinist and furniture designer. 
Instead of running for Congress, as 
Davy did, he entered Maryknoll. 

Now he works with boys and 
drives one of the big yellow busses 
that cruise city streets each morn- 
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in taxes, if you do not give. 


the first Nisei 
troop in the United States. Although 
only half its members are Catholic, 
Troop 145 each year leads the 
Pueblo District in the number of 
boys receiving the Ad Altare Dei 
Cross, a medal awarded to Scouts 
for service at the altar. 

In addition to the usual camping, 
handicrafts and merit-badge activ- 
ity, the Maryknoll Scouts have a 
geology group, a drill team, a drum- 
and-bugle corps. 

The troop has its ‘“‘Davy’’ too, 
although his last name is not Crock- 
ett. He’s Brother David Brown, the 
Explorers’ adviser and the sacristan 
of St. Francis Xavier Church. 
Brother Kenneth, an Army veteran, 
is a carpenter. Brother Bernard is 
both auto mechanic and a skilled 
electrician. 

The Maryknoll Brothers are defi- 
nitely not kitchen police, Brother 
Duane emphasizes. They assist the 
priests in a variety of mission activ- 
ities as well as in maintenance of 
the large plant. They direct youth 
activities and repair equipment. 
They hope that more young men 
will follow them and become Mary- 
knoll Brothers. There’s plenty of 
room for more. ae 
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All Day Long 


BY JOSEPH P. McGINN, M.M. 


Sir was two p.m. and the skies 
were clear for a change. A good 
chance for a spot of home visiting. 
I came across a parked jeep. Two 
parishioners clad in dungarees were 
apparently having a mild argument 
but they broke off to salute me. 
They are Portuguese but nimble in 
spoken English. 

Our conversation ended when I 
spied Ramon. ‘*Sz, si/”’ he replied, 
“me Catholico—todos Domingos. 

A flood of Spanish followed. We 
walked along together, mixing 
pidgin-English, Spanish, Latin, 
French. Ramon is Puerto Rican. 

“Vamos con Dio,’ 1 dredged up 
from a faulty memory, as I pointed 
toa dwelling up Mauka way. 

I climbed the rough lava steps 
and tapped at the door. No reply. 
This was a Filipino’s house and the 
whole family were no doubt up on 
the mountain, picking coffee beans. 
But there were signs of life in a small 
dwelling a short distance away, and 
I went there. 

The door opened to reveal a mus- 
cular torso surmounted by a friendly 
countenance. “I am Rafael,” he 
announced. 

Rafael is a Puerto Rican whose 


marriage was irregular and who has 
not darkened the church door for 
many years. 

Next stop was a Japanese family 
with many little ones. Language, 
difference of mentality, prejudice, 
were triple barriers here but chil- 
dren instinctively know I love them, 
and the first steps toward acquaint- 
anceship were made. 

Ah! There was another house 
down the line. I heard a faint sound 
in the cool, dark interior and a little 
old Oriental lady glided to the 
door. She had no English. I tried 
Chinese — no reaction. 

‘*Tenshudo-sim poo.” 1 hoped it 
sounded like Japanese. 

“Ah! Sim poo. No tenshudo-Hana, 
Hana!” 

That clicked. I recalled Hana as 
having something to do with Bud- 
dhists. I bowed deeply: “‘Arigato.” 
She bowed. 

My afternoon’s journey ended at 
the garage where I found a friendly 
soul in the hard-working mechanic. 
We talked of this and that and grew 
a little closer. 

It wasn’t a notably successful 
hunt, though not lacking in inter- 
esting variety. This is Hawaii. @ @ 
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We do not publish any letter without 


first obtaining the writer’s permission. 


Less Latin 

In his very interesting article on mis- 
sion conditions in Guatemala, Father 
Reymann adverts to the fact that a 
“student for the priesthood will not be 
ordained unless he knows theology.’’ So 
far, so good. But then we move along to 


the balance of the sentence: “‘. . . he can- 
not understand theology unless he reads 
Latin.”” Increasingly, I ask myself why 
it continues to be taken for granted in 
most Catholic circles that the Latin lan- 
guage — and very much that we under- 
understand by the term Latinity — re- 
mains of basic necessity a sine qua non of 
expression in Catholicity. Why cannot 
Father Reymann’s prospective Indian 
students learn their theology from books 
compiled in the Indian language? The 
thoughtful student asks himself the fol- 
lowing questions: How dependent on 
linguistic uniformity are the expression 
and understanding of religious truth? 
What constitutes the heart and core of 
religious communication between indi- 
viduals, and @ fortiori between differing 
cultural groups within the Ecciesia, with 
the See of Rome? Discussion on these 
points would give us all a brighter, deeper 
glimpse into the real catholic nature of 
the Church. I am afraid that most of us 
really harbor quite sectarian notions of 
the Catholica. ; 
Henry D. ELLIS 

Wallace, Idaho 
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Job Wanted 

I make it a rule to read the book 
MARYKNOLL — THE FIELD AFAR. It is 
very interesting. I am twenty-two years 
old, unmarried. I-am a senior at Meiji 
University, Tokyo. I am majoring in 
economics. Japanese country is very dif- 
ficult of finding good job. Because we 
have large population. I wish I could go 
to USA for job. I wish to apply for the 
position in your Co. I have a thorough 
knowledge of English. Would you kindly 
seek for my employment in your Co. | 
will do my best to afford you every 


tisfaction. 
satisiact E1ji KUMAZAWA 


Tokyo, Japan 


Disgusted Woman 

What are you reading tonight, Dis 
gusted Woman? Next time you receive 
one of these books, just hand it to the 
mailman. He’ll enjoy it. I have a four- 
teen-year-old son who lost his father 
when he was only six. So you see, my 
heart bleeds for all orphans — Korean 
or otherwise. 


Hialiah, Fla. 


ANNE DuDAS 


It is very heartbreaking and discour- 
aging to read time and time again in the 
articles and editorials, the innuendoes 
and hints of the rapaciousness and 
cruelty of the early Spanish missionaries 
in Central and South America. No won- 
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der most of your readers consider your 
magazine “infantile and immature,” fit 
only for children. 

LESTER MARCH 
Hollywood, Calif. 


§ Reader March has the wrong magazine. 
We think the early Spanish missioners 
were wonderful. But we can’t say the same 
for the conquistadors. This magazine has 
nerer directly or indirectly written any- 
thing to the discredit of men who sacrificed 
and died to plant the Cross in the New 
World. aa 


You poor, unintelligent Disgusted 
Woman. Aren’t you being infantile by 
expounding your ignorance in outright 
public admittance of your own prejudice? 

EUGENE T. ANTKOWIAK 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bigotry is like cancer. The only differ- 
ence between the two is that the former 
destroys the soul, while the latter destroys 
the body. I feel sure, after reading the 
cowardly letter, that the author should 
have signed herself ‘‘A Bigoted Woman.” 

Cot. J. F. DoHertTY, USAF (Ret’d) 
Mill Valley, Calif. 


INDY’ ANN JOINS THE BiG TOR 


Although I am only twelve years old, 
I can usually pick out a good magazine. 
MARYKNOLL is a wonderful piece of lit- 
erature. I can only hope she realizes her 
mistake and sends in an apology. 
KATHLEEN GARAHAN 
New Hyde Park, N. Y. 


The only thing about the magazine 
that disgusts me are the letters like the 
one written by the ‘‘disgusted woman.” 
I would suggest that such people refrain 
from writing, and let some of us infantile 
ignoramuses do what we like with our 
money. In order to register my disgust, 
I am enclosing a check for Korean Chil- 
dren Retief. 

Rost. E. MCFARLAND 
Sandpoint, Idaho 


I get your book in school. It is a beau- 
tiful book. My sister, Monica (114), gets 
a kick out of reading it. 

GERALDINE HALDAS 
Detroit, Mich. 


“Disgusted Woman’”’ probably hates 
to see sunshine and flowers, too. 
FRANCES HILL 
New York City 
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F actory for Saints 


A different look at a place 


we often take for granted. 


BY JOSEPH H. CAPPEL, M.M. 


@ asi mused on the row of books in 
the parish office, they began to take 
on the appearance of something 
like a conveyor belt on an assembly 
line. And then it struck me. That 
is just what a parish is — an assem- 
bly line in a factory that turns out 
saints. 

The funeral books are full of or- 
ders already filled and sent abroad 
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to the Great Warehouse in the other 
world. In the books for Confirma- 
tions, marriages, the census; I can 
study the products in the various 
stages of their formation. And the 
baptismal register is always ready 
to receive raw material. 

Now that we’ve seen the plant 
from the office, let’s take a look at 
the shop. As we look around, the 
people we see are products in 
formation. Where are the workers? 

In this machine age of ours, it 
should not be too difficult or even 
disrespectful to visualize the Crea- 
tor, the Redeemer, and the Sancti- 
fier, accompanied by the Virgin 
Mary, working along an assembly 
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ine turning out rows of saints from 

iles of sinners. If you can picture 
them that way, you will notice the 
imperfect tools they are using. Steel 
can work upon steel, and souls are 
capable o f 
working upon 
souls. God se- 
lectsas His tools 
such creatures 
as the pastor, 
hisassistant, the 
good Sisters, 
Catholic Action groups. You could 
even add to this list a horse, a 
motorcycle and a bicycle. 

To show how human tools differ 
from each other and are used to 
their best advantage at different 
times, I offer a few examples: Here 
in Curepto, Chile, I have had three 
assistants in five years; each cor- 
responded to an epoch of parish 
activity. 

The first was Father Jerry Trettel, 
an all-round man. He traveled over 
the parish during many trips on 
horseback, and mapned it on paper; 
he taught in our school; he repaired 
buildings. And he helped souls — 
as was evident from the numbers 
who preferred his confessional and 
sought his counsel. 

Nextcame Father George Painter, 
an organizer. His term was as short 
as the duration of a certain new 
religion that appeared in town at 
the time and threatened to throw 
a wrench in the works. He tied 
their hands by his Catholic Action 
groups, and the catechism centers 
he set up in the homes that 
received the statue of the Blessed 
Virgin in procession. His doctrine- 
discussion periods settled many a 
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MAKE YOUR MONEY 


work for you drawing interest now, 

and work for the missions after your 

death. Write for a free book about 
Maryknoll’s annuity plan. 


doubt and practically finished off 
the newcomers. 

Another era started with the 
coming of the Maryknoll Sisters 
and a new assistant, Father John 
Moriarity. This 
East Side New 
York cowboy 
priest breaks 
all records in 
horsemanship 
in this part of 
Chile. His speed 
gives him time to visit many houses 
in the country, where he is doing 
much to establish better Catholic 
family life. From those homes more 
vocations may be expected in the 
near future. Vocations from this 
parish are few in number at the 
present time. That bottleneck must 
be broken. 

Sisters Vincent de Paul and 
Christopher Marie work farther 
down the assembly line, where for- 
mation begins. They run our parish 
school, prepare catechists, do social 
work in town and country. These 
Sisters do a conventful of work; 
they have doubled the enrollment 
of our schools. 

All these human tools are doing 
the work they were assigned to do. 
As the conveyor belt of time steadily 
moves along bringing new material, 
the Divine Supervisor keeps watch 
for new tools that will certainly be 
needed to replace the present ones 
when they are worn out. Would 
He be looking at you? 

If not, don’t worry, you can still 
help. Our assembly line, the parish 
school is now longer than the fac- 
tory. Maybe you can help us put a 
roof over it. BB 
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Chapel Supplies 


A complete set of lightweight vestments, : 
in five Colors, ig urgently needed inf 
ipei - Cost, $40 Per set, 
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AND CANDLES 
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AFRICAN MISSIONERS 


fax 
Fae Ze — 








Sy 


REQUEST THIS HELP 


for the Musoma Mission 





“Gasoline for mission travel is expensive, yet we have many vil- 
lages to visit. We shall welcome a gift of $10 for gasoline.” 


“Our schools are packed with children during the day. After 
hours, with adults who seek to learn catechism. We need teach- 
ers. Will you supply $5, a teacher’s salary for one month?” 


“Three missions, each need an ‘office.’ That is the local term 
wed for a daily meeting place with tribe chiefs, parishioners, 
people in general. $1500 will build one office. A missioner 
without an ‘office’ is like a judge without a court or a surgeon 
without an operating room.” 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P. 0., N. Y. 


a“ 
2. Later he converted pagan moun- 
taineers and led them to wor- 
ship Christ in place of Apollo. 


3. On that lordly summit, he the@l 
erected the celebrated Benedk 


1. Young Benedict fled to a lonely 
tine monastery of Monte Cassin 


Italian mountain cave outside 
Subiaco, for prayer and fasting. 


6. These missionary Benedicti 
carried God's great tidings ¢ 
love to all Europe and beyo 


5. His kindly missioners assured 
the timid and weak that God sent 
them His courage and strength. 


4. Benedict's monks taught the 
young and strong that God called 
‘| them to strive for arduous conquests. 














